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want the " special privilege " of having the telegraph company
install a special wire in the house, so they decided to have Tumulty,
the President's secretary, telephone the result of the election from
the office in Asbury Park.

The only call on Tuesday night was from a friend of Margaret
Wilson in New York who rang up to express sympathy because the
Times Building had just flashed a red instead of a white signal,
indicating that Hughes had won. Margaret Wilson replied that she
refused to concede until further evidence came in, but the President
thought it was all over and, remarking that he was happy to be
relieved of the cares of office (Mrs. Wilson observed that he would
probably be here now if he had been relieved), took a glass of milk
and went to bed, although the others sat up and talked most of the
night. No news came on Wednesday, except that Vance McCormick
telephoned at 4 a.m. that he refused to concede the election until
the returns from the West were in.

On Thursday night, the second day after the election, having
still heard nothing, President and Mrs. Wilson started for Williams-
town to be present at the christening of one of the Sayre children,
and it was on the station platform at the little town of Weehawken,
where they had to change trains, that an unknown woman gave
Mrs. Wilson a bunch of flowers and congratulated her on her husband's
victory. That was the first they heard of it, still thinking that he had
been defeated. The news was known in Washington at least twenty-
four hours earlier, but nobody had sent word because everybody
thought that of course they knew. I asked what Tumulty was
doing all this time. Mrs. Wilson said she 'guessed he was merely
overcome by the reports. Thus the person most concerned, the
President himself, was one of the last people in the country to hear
that he had been re-elected.

TEMPLES OF JAPAN

October 27, 1932

Another perfect day at Nikko. In the morning we went out with
Lilian Miller to see the temples, of which there are a great many,
both Shinto and Buddhist, in memory of the founder of the Tokugawa
dynasty and his grandsons, lyeyasu and lyemitsu. There is no use
attempting to describe them, their amazing richness of architectural
design and detail or the wealth of colour in their lacquer work and
wood-carving. Miss Miller said that when Lindbergh saw them
he uttered not a word until he had gone through the lot, and then
he merely remarked : " They should all be kept under glass." That
about sizes it up. Of course I was particularly interested in the world-
famous design of the three monkeys, hearing, seeing, and speaking
no evil, and of course the sacred bridge in red and gold. But what
adds immeasurably to the effect is that the temples (I believe there
are some sixty of them) are buried in an immense grove of huge